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YOUNG PEOPLE CALL FOR UNION 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Young people in the Presbyterian 
Churches, U. S., USA and United are enthusiastically for 
the reunion of their churches—if a unanimous statement of 
their elected leaders is indicative. 

In a recent joint meeting here on the campus of West- 
ern Theological Seminary, the first such they have held, 
they issued a “Statement of Conviction,” expressing the 
essential oneness of their churches and their feeling of need 
for the union. 

Advisers said the young people reached their conclu- 
sions spontaneously, that they felt strongly their common 
Presbyterian faith and heritage and that they looked upon 
the proposed union, in the light of the Scriptures, as com- 
pelling. 


This is what they said... 


We bear testimony to the fact that we are one in Christ but have 
broken this union. We are one in our common faith and heritage but 
have failed to grasp the total teaching and mission of the church. 


We have examined the structure, objectives, plans, and programs 
of the three youth fellowships and have found the denominations are 
alike in most respects—that our student work is united on many college 


and university campuses and that we collaborate in the production of 
some curriculum material. 


In many instances functional union is already a real fact among us, 
but actual union will make our witness more meaningful. 


We have discovered that we need one another fo increase strength 
in areas of leadership education on local levels, program preparation, 
summer service projects, and camps and conference programs. We 
need one another to enable us to make a more positive contribution to 
the role of the church in its world mission, and to give stronger voice 
in the solving of current social, economic, and moral problems. 


Therefore, recognizing the scriptural teaching of the unity of the 
church, we, the young people who will be living directly under the union, 


t — see this union as an essential step toward the re-establishment of the 
i sn ies oneness of Christ's Church. 











Letters to the Editors 





Sectional Church Called ‘An Anachronism’ 





Despite Virtues, Lack Love 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. The Southern Presbyterian Church is 
an anachronism. The War between the 
States ended almost 90 years ago. Our coun- 
try was re-united. Our churches should have 
ceased to breathe hatred and prejudice a 
long time ago. I am sorry to say that we 
are not yet teaching love, so we are not able 
to cooperate with others in great works. 

In spite of all our virtues, because of our 
lack of love and cooperation, we oppose the 
good and great endeavors of other churches. 
One wonders if we are not doing more harm 
than good in some fields. We oppose every- 
thing. We split little churches. We rejoice 
in the disintegration of cooperative efforts. 
We waste much money because of our sec- 
tional emotions. 

Isn’t it absolutely ridiculous that in this 
time of America’s history, a Southern man 
entering the Presbyterian ministry should 
have to limit himself to work in one of 16 
states, or go into a church different from his 
own to work in 48? 

The reason for union is that we may prac- 
tice unlimited love and build churches in 
every state, and preach the great gospel to 
every creature. Is not this one constructive 
object a sufficient reason to bring us into 


union and cooperation with all the Presby- 
terians in the world? 
CHARLES A, LOGAN. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Logan is one of 
the most admired leaders in our church, serv- 
ing for 40 years as a missionary to Japan 
and since 1941 as a pioneering pastor in this 
country. 


More About Santa 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I wish to thank you for printing my letter 
objecting to Santa Claus in the church 
(Dec. 7). However, I think your caption, 
‘‘Santa—A Falsehood’’ is misleading. A better 
one would be ‘‘The Church—Not the Place 
for Santa."’ 

In answer to the wrath that will fall upon 
me, please note that I did not say that I do 
not approve of Santa in the home—I do, but 
not the red-suited, white-whiskered gentle- 
man whom the stories have made ridiculous. 
We read the poem, “‘Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,’’ every Christmas Eve and love it. 
But we told our children that this was not 
the real Santa Claus but a ‘“‘play-like’’ one. 
They wanted to know if there was a real one 
and what he was like. We said, ‘‘Yes, there 
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is, but we can’t tell you what he’s like: 
that’s a Christmas secret, and you aren't 
supposed to tell secrets. Christmas secrets 
are fun.’’ We had a wonderful time, and 
there was no untruth to explain when they 
found out the Christmas secret. 

SARAH EDITH (Mrs. Otis W.) WELCH, 

Old Hickory, Tenn. 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





The following schedule has been an- 
nounced by Frank W. Price, the Assem- 
bly’s Moderator, for January: 


Jan. 1, Auburn, Ala., Youth Conven- 
tion. 

Jan, 6, Communion Service, National 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
a.m, 

Jan. 6, Convocation with U.P. and 
USA Moderators, Second church, Rich- 
mond, Va., 8 p. m. 

Jan. 8, Convocation with U.P. and USA 
Moderators, Natchez, Miss., 7 p. m, 

Jan. 13, Bristol, Tenn. 

Jan, 19, West Hanover Presbytery, Va. 

Jan, 26-27, Lexington Presbytery, Va. 

Jan. 28, Town and Country Pastors, 
Richmond, Va, 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying— 





Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Mr. & Mrs. Sam G. 
Davies 
Little Rock, Ark. 
M. Elmer Taylor 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pitser M. Lyons, Ill 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Harrison Hale 
Magnolia, Ark. 
Mr. & Mrs. Z. B. Har- 
rison George Aalderks 
Blytheville, Ark. Renville, Minn. 


James W. Butler, Jr. 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Wm. J. Wienands 
Renville, Minn. 


Wm. Stomberg 
Clare City, Minn. 


John Abbas 
Clare City, Minn. 


Christ Schneiderman 
Renville, Minn. 


We BF FIND ossecsncrccccitnissvincessneriasessenensciacananenennnsnnte 
NE Or SII Sisisstcccdeomicincnnctmamncmmanies 


i, SSD chctisetiiccencinicrneemmnanaiene 


*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyterians 
Reunitel summarizing an editorial series, with 
more than 140 signatures, will be sent free of 
charge for a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 per 100. 
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Los Angeles Body Bars 


Fuller Seminary Members 

DOWNEY, Calif. (RNS)—The Los 
Angeles Presbytery, at a meeting here, 
again denied membership to three Fuller 
Theological Seminary faculty members. 

The three are Gleason L. Archer, Jr., 
from ‘the Presbytery of Monmouth, 
N. J.; William Sanford LaSor, Presby- 
tery of Lehigh, Pa., and Everett F. Har- 
rison, Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

A spokesman said they probably would 
appeal once more to the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. The denomination’s national gov- 
erning body has twice concerned itself 
with the issue and each time referred 
it back to the presbytery. 

The issue centers around the alleged 
divisiveness or schismatic character of 
Fuller Seminary, its founder and two 
of its faculty members, neither of whom 
was applying for presbytery member- 
ship. 

“Our presbytery, since the founding 
of Fuller six years ago, has taken a 
consistent position of looking unfavor- 
ably on the school,’’ said a report by 
the presbytery’s credentials committee. 

“During that time it has refused per- 
mission to its candidates for the minis- 
try to enroll and study there, and has 
dropped from its roll of candidates stu- 
dents who did enroll, contrary to this 
deliverance.”’ 

The presbytery made clear that its 
vote was not a reflection upon the char- 
acter of the three individuals, but that it 
disapproved of their employment by the 
seminary, which is located in Pasa- 
dena, 

Speakers at the presbytery meeting 
agreed that the three clergymen would 
be welcome in this presbytery if they 
came to accept pastorates or engage in 
other ‘‘more acceptable’ work. 


LATER: The three will appeal pres- 
bytery’s refusal for the third time to the 
Synod of California. If rejected, they 
will appeal again, also for the third time, 
to the General Assembly. 

The synod presumably will consider 
the appeals at its July meeting in Oak- 
land, Calif. If the matter goes again to 
the General Assembly, it will be con- 
sidered at that body’s Los Angeles meet- 
ing in 1955. 

Under Presbyterian law a minister 
leaving one presbytery to work in an- 
ther must secure permission of both. 
This was not done in the case of the 
three professors. 


The Year in Religion 
By WINFRED E. GARRISON* 


T CANNOT be helped if the annual 

survey of religion must begin—as it 
has begun, year after year—with the 
statement that church membership has 
increased faster than the population and 
is now at an ‘‘al-time high’’ whether 
viewed numerically or percentage-wise. 

The monotony may be somewhat 
varied this time by adding that for the 
latest statistical year (figures for the 
most part representing the calendar 
year 1952) the churches as a whole had 
a much higher rate of growth than they 
have enjoyed for several decades. A 
net gain of 3,604,124 in the membership 
of all religious bodies in the United 
States, bringing the total to 92,277,129, 
shows an increase of nearly 4.1 per cent 
for the year, as compared with 2.12 per 
cent for the previous year, which was 
not far from the average for many pre- 
ceding years. Numbers do not tell the 
whole story of the religious life of a 
nation, but they tell something, and this 
is a truly remarkable increase. 

One index of the health of an institu- 
tion that depends on voluntary support 
is the willingness and generosity with 
which its members finance its activities. 
An incomplete compilation indicates that 
it has been a good year in this respect 
also. Forty-seven denominations, in- 
cluding about two-thirds of all American 
Protestants, gave $1,286,633,160 through 
church channels, or $34.32 apiece, an 
increase of 6.1 per cent over last year’s 
per capita rate. The actual rate would 
probably be still higher, since Roman 
Catholics, Jews and some other groups 
of notably liberal givers are not included 
in these figures, 


Sunday School Grows 


Those who have the impression that 
the Sunday school, or church school, is 
an outmoded institution may be sur- 
prised to learn that the enrollment in 
these schools increased 6.4 per cent, or 
even faster than the churches. Much of 
the urgency for introducing religious 
education into the week-day school pro- 
gram, either in the public schools them- 
selves or through a ‘released-time’’ pro- 
gram, has been based on the assumption 
that the churches are failing to educate 


*Noted church historian of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Texas. 


their own young. Maybe they are; but 
the notable increase in Sunday school 
enrollment suggests that there may be 
more vitality in that institution than 
some have supposed, and it may have 
some bearing on the unprecedented 
growth of the churches. 


Evangelism Is Factor 


Emphasis on evangelism has been a 
recognizable factor in the activities of 
the churches, including those which do 
not practice the more conspicuous evan- 
gelistic methods that are associated with 
“revivalism.”’ 


Whatever the method, the obvious 
fact is that the churches which grow 
are those which make a definite and 
sustained effort to grow—and most of 
them do. 


The Bible continues to be a best-seller. 
The American Bible Society distributed 
nearly a million complete Bibles and 
almost one and a half million New Tes- 
taments, besides 11 million ‘‘portions.’’ 
The total sale of the new Revised Stand- 
ard Version was over 2,500,000 before 
the end of 1953. 

Local and state councils of churches 
have increased in their activities, in 
the formation of new councils, and in 
the number of _ their participating 
churches. As of early in 1953 there were 
227 such councils with employed execu- 
tive secretaries and 733 with voluntary 
leadership. 

Local councils have coordinated the 
efforts of churches of many denomina- 
tions in evangelism, adult and leader- 
ship education, and many forms of com- 
munity service and social welfare ac- 
tivities. State councils also have worked 
to develop public opinion and mobilize 
sentiment in regard to legislation affect- 
ing public morals. 

The National Council of Churches, the 
most comprehensive Protestant agency, 
carried on a wide variety of cooperative 
activities. Samuel McCrea Cavert re- 
tired from the office of general secre- 
tary after 32 years in that position, and 
was succeeded by Roy G. Ross. 

Special study of the place and func- 
tion of women in the work of the church 
own presbyteries, or drop their Pres- 
byterian affiliation. 








has been intensively pursued by a com- 
mission. The National Council’s Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 
sponsored and directed a week of study 
and emphasis upon “the relation of 
Christian faith to economic life,’’ Jan. 
18-24. The Fourth National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and World 
Order, held at Cleveland Oct. 27-30 by 
the Council’s Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, considered 
the bearing of Christian faith on interna- 
tional policies and issued a statement 
for study by churches and individuals. 


No Dictation Involved 


All such conferences on social and 
political topics are directed not toward 
dictation to the churches or their mem- 
bers, much less to the agencies of gov- 
ernment, but toward the formation of 
intelligent Christian opinion by the dem- 
ocratic process. 

In the general and gradual movement 
away from discrimination on grounds of 
race in employment, schools, hotels, 
transportation and places of public en- 
tertainment and assembly, the churches 
have been somewhat in advance, but not 
radically so. If the resolutions of church 
bodies and the acts of their conventions 
are an index, church sentiment is more 
‘“‘liberal’’ in this matter than the gen- 
eral average of public opinion; but non- 
segregated congregations are still rare. 

Religious liberty gained ground by 
some court decisions involving Jehovah's 
Witnesses. More and more the American 
principle prevails that the right of any 
religious group to sound its note does 
not depend upon the popularity of its 
message or methods. It is not so in 
some other countries. 

In East Germany all the churches 
have faced and survived the efforts of a 
Communist-controlled government to sap 
their strength by imposing penalties for 
‘illegal meetings,’’ cutting off previous 
subsidies, hindering the raising of volun- 
tary funds, taking over youth organiza- 
tions, and forbidding social welfare 
work; but about the middle of the year 
a sudden change of policy under a new 
Soviet commissioner removed many of 
these restrictions. 

Roman Catholic activities have been 
checked in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. 

All the previous restrictions upon Prot- 
estant liberty in Spain have been re- 
affirmed in principle and continued in 
practice. In Colombia Protestant lead- 
ers claimed there were 49 attacks on 
Protestant churches in the 12 months 
ending July 1953, and that many U. S. 
citizens, mostly missionaries, have been 
victims of violence without police inter- 
ference. 


Similar events reportedly have oc- 
curred in Guatemala and in rural 
parts of Mexico, where however there 
were efforts to give police protection. 
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Many hope that the broadening of So- 
cial Security will include ministers and 
priests in its coverage, though some see 
in this an improper Church-State con- 
nection. One bill introduced into Con- 
gress would obviate this by regarding 
the clergy as ‘self-employed,’ thus avoid- 
ing direct dealings between government 
and churches. 


Presbyterian Union Planned 


The Plan of Presbyterian Union, a 
book of 300 pages, was agreed upon by 
commissions of the three principal Pres- 
byterian Churches (U.S., USA, and 
United) in November 1952. It was circu- 
lated for comment, revised by the com- 
missions in April, and submitted to the 
three General Assemblies in May. The 
three Assemblies approved the Plan for 
study by the churches until May 1954. 
The union of these three will bring 95 
per cent of all Presbyterians in this 
country into one body. 

The Unitarians and Universalists con- 
summated a limited union, not a com- 
plete merger, by forming a new Council 
of Liberal Churches to which both de- 
nominations will commit such functions 
as publication, public relations and re- 
ligious education, 

Proponents of church unity were heart- 
ened by the New York State Court of 
Appeals decision early in December up- 
holding the validity of the proposed 
merger of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. The merger had been 
fought by a minority group of Congre- 
gationalists. 

The Appeals Court stated no property 
rights were involved and the proposed 
union in no way interferes with Congre- 
gational faith or manner of worship. 
Leaders of the two denominations hailed 
the decision as vindicating the right of 
religious groups to determine their own 
affairs without interference by the State. 

Church World Service, the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP), War 
and released in Berlin. 
were shipped across Siberia and Russia 
commissioner, prisoners of the Commu- 
nists since early in the Korean war, 
Relief Services—National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and other relief agen- 
cies have continued their beneficent ac- 
tivities on behalf of needy areas abroad, 
to which were added the devastated 
Greek Islands. 


Missionaries Increase 


In spite of the closing of some fields, 
notably China, the number of Protestant 
foreign missionaries under American 
boards increased from 15,000 to 18,000 
during 1952. Roman Catholic missions 
showed a similar growth. Some Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
were among the captive civilians re- 
leased in Korea along with prisoners of 
war. A bishop who was Papal Nuncio 
in Korea died in captivity. A priest, an 





Anglican bishop and a Salvation Army 

A Church of Christ missionary from 
New Zealand, who had been in Africa 
18 years, was elected Prime Minister of 
South Rhodesia. The new International 
Christian University in Japan opened its 
college of liberal arts in April. 


Prof, Emil Brunner of Switzerland 
accepted a teaching appointment for 
three years in that university. 


In India there was a celebration of 
the 1900th anniversary of the legendary 
(but perhaps actual) arrival of the Apos- 
tle Thomas to plant Christianity in that 
country. Christian missions in Asia and 
Africa are in process of changing some 
of their methods, without weakening 
their message, as they confront the Com- 
munist menace, new nationalistic am- 
bitions, racial tensions, revolt against 
colonial status and anything that looks 
like ‘“‘imperialism,’’ emphasis on mili- 
tary power, and preoccupation with 
urgent economic problems. 

Jewish congregations in the U. S. and 
other Jewish religious institutions con- 
tinued the growth that has been marked 
in recent years. As an example, the 
Union of American Hebrew congrega- 
tions reported in October that member- 
ship in Reform temples has trebled dur- 
ing the past decade. 


R. C. Dogma Celebrated 


The Marian Year of 1954, which Pope 
Pius XII proclaimed in a special Ency- 
clical letter, was opened on Dec, 8, the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, The 
year commemorates the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, which teaches that the Vir- 
gin Mary was free from Original Sin 
from the moment of her conception. 
Main objective of the Marian Year is 
the rebirth of Christian life all over the 
world. During 1954, the major canoni- 
zation ceremony is expected to be that 
of Pope Pius X, who was beatified dur- 
ing the 1950 Holy Year. 

The Catholic Church suffered a new 
blow in its struggle with Communist- 
controlled regimes when the Polish gov- 
ernment banished Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zynsky from his primatial See of War- 
saw and removed him to an unknown 
place. In other European Communist 
States, 24 bishops are imprisoned or 
under house arrest along with some 6,000 
priests and religious. In Communist 
China foreign missionaries continue to 
be expelled. Whereas in 1948 there were 
some 5,000 Catholic missionaries in that 
country only about 300 are now left. 
Many of these are in jail. 

The Catholic bishops of the United 
States in their annual message issued in 
November, warned that the dignity of 
men was under assault in many areas. 
They denounced ‘‘the bitterest, the 
bloodiest persecution in all history” 
against Christians in Communist coun- 
tries.—(Copyright 1953 by RNS) 
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@ A present danger: The nation’s fundamental law [or the church’s!] 


can be rewritten by the haste or intolerance of well-intentioned crusaders 


TOO MANY SHORT CUTS 


ISTORY shows that governments 

bent on a crusade, or officials filled 
with ambitions have usually been in- 
clined to take short-cuts. The cause 
being a noble one (for it always is), the 
people being filled with alarm (for they 
usually are), the government being mo- 
tivated by worthy aims (as it always 
professes), the demand for quick and 
easy justice mounts. 


These short-cuts are not as flagrant 
perhaps as a lynching. But the ends 
they produce are cumulative; and if 
they continue unabated, they can si- 
lently rewrite even the fundamental 
law of the nation, 


I was reading the other day the trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh which was held on 
November 17, 1603. It was one of the 
treason trials at the commencement of 
the reign of James I. James seemed 
determined to suppress the Catholics. 
And so plots were apparently hatched 
against him. One was to kidnap the 
King and by fear obtain from him a full 
toleration of the Catholic religion. An- 
other was to enlist Spanish support and 
place Lady Arabella Stuart on the 
throne. It was in the latter conspiracy 
that Raleigh was charged with being 
involved. Raleigh was suspected of hav- 
ing ample grounds for joining the plot: 
Elizabeth had granted him a monopoly 
of licensing taverns and retailing wines 
which James refused to renew; and the 
post of Captain of the Guards had been 
taken from Raleigh and bestowed upon 
another 


Charged as Conspirators 


The indictment charged that Lord 
Cobham and Raleigh were the conspira- 
tors. Lord Cobham was not produced at 
the trial. His examination before the 
Privy Council, however, was introduced 
in evidence. So were his letters. Ra- 
leigh, knowing that Cobham had re- 
tracted the confessions that implicated 
him, wanted Cobham produced as a wit- 
ness. And so Raleigh said: ‘‘The Proof 
of the common law is by witness and 
jury: let Cobham be here, let him 
speak it. Call my accuser before my 
face, and I have done.”’ 

Raleigh was overruled. Lord Chief 
Justice Popham said, ‘‘This thing can- 





*Associate Justice of the US Supreme 
Court. This article is taken from an 
address to the American Law Institute. 
It appears here through the courtesy of 
New Republic. It is of additional inter- 
est to our readers that Mr. Justice 
Douglas is a Presbyterian. 
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By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS* 


not be granted, for then a number of 
Treasons should flourish.”’ 

Justice Warburton added, “I marvel, 
Sir Walter, that you being of such ex- 
perience and wit, should stand on this 
point; for so many horse-stealers may 
escape, if they may not be condemned 
without witnesses.”’ 

Raleigh once more asked that Cobham 
be produced to testify: ‘Let my accuser 
come face to face and depose. Were the 
case but for a small copyhold, you would 
have witnesses or get proof to lead the 
jury to a verdict; and I am here for my 
life.”’ 

Lord Chief Justice Popham ruled once 
more: ‘‘There must not such a gap be 
open for the destruction of the King, as 
would be if we should grant this.’’ 

Cobham was never produced at the 
trial. And Justice Warburton was frank 
enough to give the reason—that if Cob- 
ham were called, he might retract what 
he had confessed before the Privy Coun- 
cil. 


Testified to Hearsay 


A virus had infected the trial and put 
it beyond salvation. The one witness 
called, a man by the name of Dyer, 
testified to the rankest form of hearsay. 
Dyer swore he had been to the house 
of an unnamed merchant in Lisbon and 
that he had met there an unnamed Eng- 
lish gentleman who said James would 
never be crowned because ‘‘Don Raleigh 
and Don Cobham will cut his throat ere 
that day come.”’ 


The prosecutor for the Crown, Lord 
Edward Coke, was by modern stand- 
ards guilty of gross misconduct. 


His exchanges with the accused would 
never be tolerated in any court in this 
nation; they rank indeed with the most 
bizarre activities of any investigating 
officer we have ever known: 


Coke: Thou art the most vile and 
execrable Traitor that ever lived. 

Raleigh: You speak indiscreetly, 
barbarously and uncivilly. 

Coke: I want words sufficient to 
express thy viperous Treasons. 

Raleigh: I think you want words, 
indeed, for you have spoken one 
thing half a dozen times. 

Coke: Thou art an odious fellow, 
thy name is hateful to all the realm 
of England for thy pride. 

Raleigh: It will go near to prove 
a measuring cast between you and 
me, Mr. Attorney. 


Coke: Well, I will not make it 
appear to the world, that there never 
lived a viler viper upon the face of 
the earth than thou. 


Raleigh stood alone without any coun- 
sel to aid him, facing the best legal 
array the Crown could produce. Ideas 
of decency and fairness were discarded, 
the judges and the prosecutor became 
instruments of revenge, not justice, and 
Raleigh was sent to his death on a 
record which by modern standards con- 
tained no more than a shred of com- 
petent evidence. 


As students of those times have 
pointed out, the real trials took place 
in the Privy Council where the pro- 
ceedings were secret and where tor- 
ture was used. 


In the jury trial that followed, there 
was no power of an accused io call a 
witness, no right to counsel. There was 
moreover no weighing of the credibility 
of a witness, no effective cross-examina- 
tion, no confrontation of witnesses. 
Cross-examination was indeed the in- 
strument of the Crown, used by the 
prosecutor and the judge to riddle the 
accused and secure his conviction. ‘“The 
opinion of the times,’’ Stephens said, 
‘‘seems to have been that if a man came 
and swore to anything whatever, he 
ought to be believed, unless he was 
directly contradicted.”’ 

This was some of the stuff behind the 
clamor for a Bill of Rights at the time 
of the adoption of our Constitution. It 
was the farcial trials of Raleigh and 
others that brought into the debates on 
the Constitution, as reported by Elliot, 
the demands for the guarantees of pro- 
cedural due process now contained in 
the Fifth and the Sixth Amendments. 


Prevailing Opinion Triumphs 


There was experience closer to home 
that also made the Fathers insistent 
that procedural safeguards be placed in 
the Constitution. The Special Court of 
Oyer and Terminer sat in the Colony of 
Massachusetts from June to September, 
1692, trying men and women for witch- 
craft. The judges were laymen. The 
Attorney General was a merchant. No 
person trained to the law had anything 
to do with the court or the trials. In 
1692 20 persons were tried for witchcraft 
and each of them found guilty. Most of 
them were hung; one—an old man of 80 
—was pressed to death. 

The court was sustained by the pre- 
vailing opinion of the age. It was a 
popular tribunal, the trials being only a 
form of executing the vengeance of the 
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community. The outbreakings of the 
multitude that crowded the trials took 
the place of rules of procedure. 


The records of that court illustrate 
what happens when popular opinion 
rather than law provides the stand- 
ards under which men are tried. 


That was a court freed of the techni- 
calities of the law. Judges and jurors 
were allowed to follow their own _ in- 
stincts and desires. There was no re- 
straining influence. The judges and offi- 
cers who participated were honest and 
sincere. But they were wholly unfit to 
hold the scales of justice. They had no 
familiarity with rules of law or pro- 
cedural due process. 

It is inconceivable that in 1692 such 
proceedings could have been conducted 
in Massachusetts had there been in ex- 
istence a Bar educated in the rudiments 
of law. The conscience of the commu- 
nity soon caught up with this judicial 
extravagance. In 1693 the Superior Court 
of Judicature, which superseded the 
Special Court of Oyer and Terminer, had 
a record mostly of acquittals. And all 
of the persons convicted before it were 
pardoned. But the records of the witch 
trials left ugly scars not soon forgotten. 


And Today— 


We have today no exact parallel of 
the treason trial of Raleigh, no exact 
counterpart of the witch trials of the 
Massachusetts Colony. But we have 
trials and investigations which perpetu- 
ate some of the evils of Raleigh’s trial 
and of the witch trials. We have prac- 
tices’ and procedures that impinge heav- 
ily on the liberties of the citizens. We 
deprive men of jobs and destroy their 
reputations with practices as callous as 
those involved in the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. What greater inroad on liberty 
can there be than an official condemna- 
tion of a man without due process? 
There are three aspects of this problem: 

First. During the 14 years I have sat 
on the Supreme Court I have seen many 
records of criminal trials. During that 
time it has seemed to me that the qual- 
ity of prosecutors has markedly de- 
clined. I speak only in terms of the 
average, realizing full well that many 
prosecutors have adhered faithfully to 
our finest traditions. But in some cases 
it seemed that the prosecutors were re- 
sorting to modern witchcraft, confusing 
the ‘‘internal and external aspects of 
the Communist threat’’—to use the re- 
cent words of Ambassador George F. 
Kennan—in an effort to get the spectre 
into the jury room. Sometimes they 
almost seemed to emulate the example 
of Coke in Raleigh’s trial. Sometimes 
they treated the courtroom not as a 
place of dignity, detached from the com- 
munity, but as a place to unleash the 
fury of public passion. And in that 
project the press has played a part. It 
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has pumped into the jury room hearsay, 
confessions, theories, and influence which 
if done in the courtroom would result in 
mistrials. Yet District Judges, I know, 
feel that the effect on the end product of 
the proceedings was probably as fatal 
as if they themselves had sanctioned 
the barrage of propaganda and allowed 
it to infect the trials. 

Second. We have built in the country 
a vast network of wiretappers and eaves- 
droppers. In New York City alone there 
were in 1952 at least 58,000 permits 
issued to tap wires, a practice which in 
sturdier days a great Olympian, Mr. 
Justice Holmes, condemned as ‘‘dirty 
business.”’ 


By 1949 the New York Times re- 
ported that so many wires were being 
tapped that officials hardly dared 
speak a confidence over the telephone. 


Third. We allow important charges to 
be proved against a person in adminis- 
trative proceedings on the testimony of 
witnesses whose identity and, therefore, 
whose prejudices are never known to 
the government or to the accused. Some 
of these cases involve proceedings 
against persons deemed ‘‘subversive’’ or 
poor security risks and therefore not 
eligible for employment with the gov- 
ernment. Others implicate outsiders 
who must face the rigors of administra- 
tive hearings in order to have their 
rights or status determined. These too 
are denied knowledge of the identity of 
the persons who accuse them. 


Secrecy Is ‘‘Justified"’ 


As a result the cloak of anonymity is 
thrown over a growing underground of 
informers. As that secrecy mounts, the 
reliability of the information obtained 
must necessarily decline. One who is 
not put to the test of an oath, one who 
need not face his victim with the charge, 
one who need not suffer the torment of 
cross-examination can become quick 
and reckless with his whispered accusa- 
tions. The consequences are not only 
disastrous to the individual; they reflect 
upon the tribunals which administer the 
system, just as Raleigh’s trial reflected 
on the prosecutor and the judges, 

Necessity is advanced as the reason 
for this practice—that there would be no 
informers if their identity were dis- 
closed, that if facts are to be discovered, 
the sources of the information must be 
protected. That is always the justifica- 
tion of the police. It was the time- 
honored excuse of monarchs. That was 
the philosophy of Justice Warburton in 
Raleigh’s trial: ‘‘for so many horse- 
stealers may escape, if they may not be 
condemned without witnesses.’’ That, 
I submit, is a philosophy repellent to 
our traditions. I know that the current 
of decisions in the state and federal 
courts is opposed to the position I take. 





But I speak, I think, the conscience 
of the law when I say the practice 
should be condemned. 


Today fear eats away at the hearts of 
men, until even old neighbors suspect 
one another. Alarms are sounded, anx- 
ieties are traded upon until a commv- 
nity does not know what to believe or 
whom to trust. There is, of course a 
real basis for a feeling of insecurity in 
the world today. The threat to the in- 
dependence of nations as the result of 
Soviet imperialism is real and imminent. 
But responsible people in dealing with 
our domestic problems do not trade on 
that fear. They realize that the greatest 
peril to a people would come should the 
administrative agencies, the bureau- 
crats, the courts, the judges, and the 
procedure under which government op- 
erates ever become mere creatures of 
the popular will. Then hysteria and 
passion take over. 

The press will commonly reflect (or 
even try to create) the view that the end 
justifies the means. Those of us dedi- 
cated to the law must stand before those 
gales. Calm, dispassionate, and disin- 
terested judgment is of course the first 
requirement. But this can be had only 
in an atmosphere of decorum and.under 
rules of procedure that keep every trace 
of the mob from the courtroom and 
reflect an innate respect for the rights 
of man. As Mr. Justice Brandeis once 
wrote, “‘Insistence upon procedural reg- 
ularity’’ has been a powerful influence 
in the development of our liberty. 

The eclipse of Spanish learning and 
literature after the 16th Century was 
doubtless due to the Inquisition and the 
vast schemes of censorship that followed 
in its wake. America does not stand in 
risk of any such eclipse. But we do 
need desperately to become associated, 
the world around, with ideas of freedom 
if we are to win the battle for men’s 
hearts, 

America, seen from abroad, seems 
alarmed, confused, and intolerant. The 
reasons are manifold. One important 
cause is a growing tendency in the in- 
terests of security to take short cuts, to 
disregard the rights of the individual, to 
sponsor the cause of intolerance, and to 
adopt more and more the tactics of the 
world forces we oppose. These prac- 
tices and attitudes may go unnoticed 
here; but they make headlines in Asia. 
They are a powerful Voice of America, 
more powerful indeed than any program 
We can produce for radio broadcast. 
They have helped lose for America the 
commanding position of moral leader- 
ship which we had at the end of World 
War II. 


Standards Upheld in Burma 


Last year I visited Burma, torn by 
civil war for the last five years. For 
three years beginning in 1948 (when 
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Burma received her independence) the 
Communists actually held nearly half of 
the provinces and administered the pro- 
vincial governments. That condition has 
greatly changed; and the central gov- 
ernment is now in control of most of the 
nation. I visited courts and talked with 
lawyers and judges both North and 
South. The writ of habeas corpus was 
flourishing and respected. Trials were 
conducted with dignity and decorum. A 
much higher standard governs the ad- 
mission of confessions in criminal trials 
in Burma than in any court in the United 
States. 

I saw Malaya under siege. Up in 
central Malaya at Ipoh, the capital of 
Perak, I saw criminal trials. The ac- 
cused were desperate guerrillas dedi- 
cated to the Communist cause. Yet the 
court assigned each one a lawyer for 
his defense. The Bar of Ipoh—some 30 
in number—was doing valiant work. 
Lawyers were assigned in rotation; and 
their defenses did credit to the highest 
traditions of the Bar. The courtrooms 
at Ipoh were quiet, majestic places, 
ruled over by stern but fair-minded 
judges. This was in the heart of jungle 
land where armed Communists worked 
night and day in guerrilla warfare to 
destroy the government. But there was 
no hysteria, no atmosphere of passion, 
no photographers, no pressure of the 
press demanding convictions. And the 
prosecutor was a quiet, fearless man of 
dignity. 


A procedure that respects the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual and 
that gives him full justice in his rela- 
tions with his government commands 
men’s loyalties even against the Com- 
munist forces that masquerade behind 
slogans of brotherhood and equality. 


Respect for that procedure in this 
country will help keep us true to the 
ideals of freedom and tolerance which 
up to the end of World War II made 
America foremost in the hearts of peo- 
ple the world over. 

That is the crusade I commend. The 
stakes are important, for the freedoms 
that are involved in the present world 
conflict are in final analysis mostly 
summed up in the concept of due proc- 
ess as we have come to know it, 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here from a recorded radio-telephone panel are Clay- 
ton C. Crawford, Forest Hill church; Joseph L. Auten, Lakeside church; and 
James E. Bear, Union Seminary, all of Richmond, Va. 


Enrolled ... 


The following churches had enrolled, 
as of Dec. 10, in the Town and Country 
Church Development Program sponsored 


GOD AND TEMPTATION 


Why is the phrase in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion’’? 


CRAWFORD: God, of course doesn’t 
lead us into temptation. He never 
tempts us. I think it would have been 
more satisfying just to use the phrase, 
‘“‘Lead us around temptation.’’ ‘‘Lead 
us through temptation  successfully.’’ 
Certainly God never tempts us. 

BEAR: We are told that God tempts 
no man. Therefore, putting Scripture to 
Scripture it certainly means that God is 
not going to lead us into temptation. 


TOO RELIGIOUS? 
Isn’t it possible to be too religious? 


GAMBLE: The Bible finds two differ- 
ent answers to this question. It knows 
two kinds of religious people. First, 
there is the Pharisee who is very care- 
ful to observe a multitude of rules, 
thinking of religion and being religious 
in terms of many things to do—or not 
to do—for his soul’s salvation. That is 
one form of religion and, in that sense, 
I suspect that it is altogether too easy 
for a person to be ‘‘too religious.’’ The 
Bible also knows of another kind of re- 
ligion. We see this in Jesus Christ. In 
him we see a life of full response to 
God, of unlimited commitment to his 
will, of joyous fellowship with him, of 
adoration or him as God and Father. 
My observation is that our problem to- 
day is not that too many people are too 
religious. Our concern is that many 
people have little regard for the religious 
aspect of life. 


by Emory University 
Roebuck Foundation: 


ARKANSAS 

Alma 
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Reddick, McIntosh 
Starke 
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KENTUCKY 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Biscoe 

Chicod, Greenville 
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Churches in towns of 5,000 
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Box 309, Emory University, Ga. 





Write for Information 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A College with a 
Tradition of Excellence 
Offers an Adventure 
In Learning and in Christian Living 


Peyton N, Rhodes, President 
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Memphis 12, Tennessee 














AUSTIN COLLEGE of Sherman, 
pioneer Presbyterian liberal arts college of the 
Southwest, a four-year co-educational senior col- 
lege, fully accredited. Write for literature. 


John D. Moseley, President 
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EDITORIAL 


“All These I Will 
Give You If .. .’’ 


The recently-distributed statement dis- 
cussing the moral principles involved in 
the question of racial segregation in the 
schools helps to point a finger at the 
church (OUTLOOK, Dec. 7, 14). 

This penetrating discussion of the 
question, sent out by the Council on 
Christian Relations and the Board of 
Women’s Work, serves to raise a flag of 
warning to all of us. 

If the Supreme Court rules that the 
laws of the land will not countenance 
segregation in the public schools, where 
is the church going to stand? Is it going 
to be found on the side of those who 
seek to enforce segregation in all possi- 
ble areas of life allowed by law, or will 
it follow the implications of a gospel 
that looks upon man as man without dis- 
tinction of race or class or national 
origin? 


Mrs. Andrew Dale 
C. Grier Davis 

D. H. Edington 
W. M. Elliott, Jr. 
R. A. Farnsworth 
B. Frank Hall 














It is going to be a judgment day for 
the church of Jesus Christ. 


In many instances the church in the 
South is going to face its severest temp- 
Jation. This will be the temptation to do 


in public education what it is already 
doing in its worship. 

Already our colleges face it because 
one state institution after another is 
admitting Negro students on equal terms 
with others, and without incident, so far 
as we have heard. The greatest pres- 
sure will be felt, however, at the com- 
munity level. For one thing, even if 
segregation is outlawed, the church will 
still be protected, for the laws of men 
cannot touch it. Therefore, many peo- 
ple will look to the church as a haven of 
refuge. They will seek to make it more 
of a racial institution than it has ever 
been before and they will want the 
church or churches to maintain a school 
for the community where the pattern 
of segregation can be perpetuated with- 
out fear of laws or courts or tampering. 

The per capita expenditures for stu- 
dents which some states talk about pro- 
viding would enable such church schools 
to operate profitably—in terms of money, 
of course. It will also be found that. in 
some communities many people will be- 
come interested in the church, will sup- 
port and defend it as they never have 
before. In fact, it is possible that some 
leaders could justify their compromise 
on such grounds—See these new people 
we are reaching and our crowded 
churches! 


But such capitulation to the evil 
forces of the world could be the price 
of death to a church. 


No one with reason would insist that 
the alternatives or adjustments will be 
easy in eevry case, but whatever comes, 
the church, instead of being used and 
dominated by pagan and secular con- 
cepts, must rise above them. 

Any church that feels the pressure 
upon it to conform to the pattern of the 
world ought to look again at Matthew 
4:8-11: 


Again, the devil took him to a very 
high mountain, and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them; and he said to him, ‘‘All these I 
will give ‘you, if you will fall down and 
worship me.”’ 

Then Jesus said to him, ‘Begone, 
Satan! for it is written, ‘You shall wor- 
ship the Lord your God, and him only 
shall you serve. ”’ 

Then the devil left him, and behold, 
angels came and ministered to him. 


A Superb Choice 


All our people who know much about 
the program and opportunity of the 
Assembly’s Training School and those 
who know Charles Kraemer will 
applaud the choice of the board of 
trustees in calling him to become presi- 
dent of that institution (OUTLOOK, Dec. 
21). 

Dr. Kraemer has a solid line of sub- 
stantial achievements behind him. In 
his years of preparation for the ministry 
he distinguished himself. As a pastor 


KRAEMER: 


With a rich background. 


in Kentucky, Missouri, Mississippi and 
since 1945 at the First church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., he has made an enviable 
record. This record has been one of 
effective leadership in the development 
of sound and balanced programs in the 
church as well as in the larger life of 
each community. In addition, his 
leadership in presbytery, synod and As- 
sembly has given him insight into many 
areas of work and has been, in all 
cases, of a high order. 

Under the able leadership of Henry 
Wade DuBose for the past ten years, 
the Training School has moved to the 
strongest position of its history. At 
the same time this school has come to 
an important period in determining its 
most effective service to the church. 
For one thing, more and more colleges 
are seeking to enter the field of pro- 
viding short courses designed to send 
workers with some degree of training 
out into the field. For another, some 
of the seminaries seem to be develop- 
ing, in varying degree, their own pro- 
grams for the training of lay workers. 
If this training is to become a part of 
our seminaries, as it is in the USA 
church, for example, then the whole 
question needs studying. 

In view of the great need of trained 
and able lay workers throughout the 
church and of these current involve- 
ments, we can be glad that so worthy 
a successor to the Training School 
presidency has been found in Dr. 


Kraemer. The church at large will 
have the utmost confidence in_ his 
leadership. 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 

There will be no OUTLOOK next 
week, in accordance with our custom 
of omitting the issue dated the first 
week in January and the fourth 
week in August. Two discussions of 
the Sunday school lesson appear in 
this issue, for Jan. 10 and 17. 
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Safe Ed the Sage 


Seven Sure Predictions for Any New Year 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Hear, my son, and accept my words, 
that the years of your life may be 
many.” — Proverbs 4:10. 


COLUMNIST admired and beloved. 

no longer with us, went by the 
name of ‘‘Safed the Sage.’’ Just a little 
change in the spelling makes ‘‘Safe Ed 
the Sage,’? who contributes—though not 
under that name—to newspapers and 
booklets one may pick up in the ten- 
cent store. Safe Ed is sometimes an 
astrologer, sometimes he runs a wish- 
ing well. At other times he composes 
the advice handed out on the back of 
your ticket at weighing-and-fortune- 
telling machines. As an astrologer, he 
is respectable enough to induce almost 
anyone to believe in that ancient riga- 
marole. His advice for Wednesday, for 
instance, is just as good for Saturday 
or any day. ‘‘Cultivate friendships, . . 
Beware of rash projects. . . . Conserve 
your energies. .”’ Safe Ed can’t 
miss on stuff like that. 
After all, as Ogden Nash remarks, 


“Truth isn’t in any old ism or any new 
ism, 
It isn’t in the well, it’s in the truism.” 


This being in the neighborhood of New 
Year’s Day, why can’t we set up to be a 
Safe Ed and make some predictions 
that can’t miss? It is not only death 
and taxes that are certain in this world. 
Let us pick out seven truths—truisms, 
maybe, no doubt—but truths that can be 
put down on Jan. 1 and will be good up 
to and including Dec. 31 of any year. 
If they sound obvious—how else can a 
truism sound? 

1, There will be no free lunch, This, 
I have been told, is the one incontro- 
vertible economic law. If anything 
seems to be free, it means only that 
somebody else has paid for it. Every- 
one wishes you a Happy New Year, but 
if your happiness depends on getting 
something for nothing, then you are in 
for an unhappy twelve months. 

2. Nothing is as we should wish it to 
be. This is said to be refrain of a 
North Carolina ballad, only it’s not North 
Carolina language. But it is true, and 
you will find it so. Nothing in this 
coming year will come out quite as you 
hope. Some things may come out bet- 
ter; but nothing exactly according to 
plan. If you are not flexible enough to 
adjust to disappointments this will sel- 
dom be a Happy New Year. 

3. There will be some reasons for 
happiness and gratitude. Maybe not 
many. Your year may be so full of 
darkness that you cannot see a ray of 
light in it. But you can be thankful for 
happy memories. Perhaps you can be 
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thankful for hope. And even if you are 
too down-borne by the bitter burdens of 
the year, if you can still look around 
you, you will see others who do have 
present cause for rejoicing, and you can 
rejoice with those who do rejoice. Beaten 
in life’s race you may be; but you can 
still hail the winners. 

4. You aren’t growing any younger. 
One incontrovertible prophecy is that if 
you live to see next Dec. 31 you will be 
a year older than you are now. That 
means, to put it bluntly, death will be a 
year closer. If there is something you 
have laid aside to do, this year is a 
good year to do it. You will have more 
energy of body and of mind this year 
than you will have the year after that 

. and after that. You’d better put 
into this next year all it will hold. It 
certainly won’t be easier to do a year 
from now. 

If all this seems rather prosaic and 
hard-boiled, it might be well to remem- 
ber that some of Jesus’ advice had a 
metallic ring: ‘‘The day’s own trouble 
is quite enough for the day.’’ But there 
are also more inspiring truisms: 

5. God will be in charge of the uni- 
verse. It is only Baal who takes vaca- 
tions. God is at work always; and not 
struggling to gain control, but at work 
controlling this Universe which he has 
made. No substitute is taking his place 
this year nor any year. You will be 
invited and tempted to believe that God 
is off duty and the devil has taken over 
his headquarters; but that is not going 
to happen. True, the devil is in charge 
here and there; he is busy organizing 
wild-cat strikes against God; but he is 
not in the Supreme Command. God is 
at his old address, and communications 
addressed to him will be delivered. You 
can count on that. 

6. The Ten-Commandments will still 
be in force. They will, because God is 
much older than Moses, but they do not 
wear thin. The writ runs (as a lawyer 
might say) far wider than the church, 
wider than any religion. The area where 
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they are in effect is the same as the 
area where mankind lives. It is possi- 
ble, though not probable (Safe Ed makes 
no prediction at this point) that next 
year will see the conquest of space, and 
man making his first little celestial 
colony on some flying saucer out among 
the sateroids, or space-ship buzzing 
along the meridians. But wherever man 
goes he will discover that he has not 
been able to leave the Ten Command- 
ments behind him. You may disregard 
them, to be sure; but you can no more 
shake loose from them than you can 
shake off the law of inertia. 

7. Love will be still the greatest thing 
in the world. Other things called love 
will not be so great. Other things called 
greater will not be so. Love, the kind 
of love that comes from God to us, not 
our earth-born synthetics; not the kind 
that is set on fire by the falling sparks 
of chance desires, but the kind that is 
kindled at the altar-flame of heaven— 
this will be next year as it was last 
year, and will be to the end of time, the 
greatest thing in the world. 

There is one more certainty about next 
year: You will be offered plenty of 
advice. You will be whispered to, 
shouted at, induced and enticed a thou- 
sand ways. How to tell good advice 
from bad? It is quite simple. All ad- 
vice that accepts the certainties you 
have just now been shown, is good; but 
advice that regards these seven pillars 
of wisdom as uncertain, or false, is only 
in force. They are old, indeed they are 


another signpost on the road to destruc- 
tion. 
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in the Garden ofMemory 


An ideal way to perpetuate one’s Christian influence, 
or the memory of a loved one, is to establish a per- 


manent fund on the books of the Board of World 
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around the world. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


ERROR 

J. Ernest Somerville, Birmingham, 
Ala., reported here last week as accept. 
ing a call to the Franklin Street church, 
Baltimore, Md., has not yet announced 
his decision in response to the call, 


CHANGES 

Marion S. Huske, from Reidsville, N 
C., to Westminster church, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

J. Moody McNair from Charleston, 
W. Va., to the First church, Sarasota, 
Fla. 

J. W. Allen from Fruitland, Mo., to 
Henderson, Ark., Jan. 1. 

D. Alexander Bowles, formerly of 
Whiteville, N. C., begins his new work 
as assistant pastor of Second church, 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 1. 

Cecil D. Brearley, Jr., Ninety Six, 
S. C., will become pastor of the Cove- 
nant church, 4120 Devereaux Rd., Co 
lumbia 5, S. C., Jan. 1. 

The J. R. Woodsons, who have been 
on missionary furlough, have returned 
to Caixa 12, Patrocinio, Minas, Brazil. 

Ralph W. Davis, from Laurel Hill, 
Fla., to the Reagan, Tenn., and Marl 
Bluff churches. 

T. A. Jaeger, Jr., from Jackson, Mo., 
to 214 E. Promenade, Mexico, Mo., 
Jan. 1. 

Lundy M. Barkley is now serving the 
Goshen, Va., Immanuel and Lebanon 
churches. 

Jack M. Fisher, formerly of Safety 
Harbor, Fla., now serves the Tampa 
Heights church, 702 James St., Tampa, 
Fla. 

R. W. Cousar, Sr., from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to the Ernest Myatt church, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Robert M. Cochran, who was in the 
ministry 1928-34 and has been living in 
Richmond, Va., is re-entering the minis- 
try and will be assistant pastor of the 
Peace Memorial church, Clearwater, 
Fla. 


EDINBURGH DOCTORATE 

John A. Haley, Vidalia, Ga., was 
awarded the Ph, D. degree by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland, recently. 
His thesis: ‘‘Jeremy Benthan: His At 
titude to the Religion of the Churches.” 


MINISTERS NAME JONES 

Members of the Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Ministers Association have named 
Charles M. Jones, of the Community 
church, as their president for the com- 
ing year. The association is inter-faith 
and inter-racial as well as inter-denomi- 
national. Formerly of the Presbyterian 
church there, Mr. Jones was recently 
received by the Congregational Chris 
tian Church. 
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A, C. Amsler, chairman of the building committee, 
Seminary President George A. Long, and Vice 
President James T. Vorhis lay the cornerstone for 
one of the buildings already under construction 
on the new campus of the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary in Pittsburgh. 


CORNERSTON 


Before cornerstones can be laid, 
money must be raised. Usually, this 
involves a successful fund-raising 
campaign. 

Such was the case with Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Seminary, which trains the 
future leaders of the United Presby- 
terian Church. This 159-year-old in- 
stitution faced the problems of in- 
adequate classroom facilities and 
overcrowded dormitories. It initiated 
a bold relocation plan, involving an 

















extensive building program with an 
immediate objective of $1,000,000. 

Under the_professional direction of 
Ketchum, Inc., more than 1,400 
dedicated lay solicitors in churches 
across the country surpassed this goal 
five days ahead of schedule. By the 
end of 1953, the fund had grown 
to $1,260,000. (Ultimately, the Semi- 
nary will need $1,750,000 to complete 
the project.) 

In an official church publication, 
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Cam pargn Direction 
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General Chairman Samuel A. Fulton 
wrote: “The Committee had been 
hard at work under the able direction 
of Ketchum, Inc., and we wish to 
pay tribute to the assigned members 
of its organization for their valuable 
leadership and planning, without 
which we would not have accom- 
plished this work insucha short time.” 

Ministers and lay leaders are cor- 
dially invited to consult us about 
fund-raising plans without obligation. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. AND 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President © NORMAN MACLEOD, Executive Vice President 
MCCLEAN WORK, Vice President « H. L. GILES, Eastern Manager 


Member American Association of Fund Raising Counsel 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 


The Robe 


What better subject to introduce the 
wide-screen Cinemascope process than 
this story of majestic proportions by 
Lloyd C, Douglas! Twentieth Century- 
Fox has done justice to the epic tale, 
which ‘‘is not a life of Christ . . . just 
one man’s attempt to draw a picture of 
Jesus and the people with whom he 
walked and talked.’’ It is simply a 
story which moves within the chronolog- 
ical frame of apostolic times, and in 
which certain historical events bring out 
a ‘“‘might have been’’ background. 

From the Roman court, the Tribune 
Marcellus who has shown a bent for in- 
subordination is sent to distant Palestine 
as punishment. There, Pilate gives him 








*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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the task of ‘executing some malefac- 
tors,” among whom is Jesus of Na- 
zareth. Marcellus fulfills his task, but 
in so doing, finds himself subject to 
forebodings. After the crucifixion, he 
assigns to the robe worn by Jesus cer- 
tain magical powers which he feels may 
destroy him. After a trip to Rome, 
during which he suffers great torment 
of soul and mind, he returns to Palestine 
to search for the garment. There he 
comes under the influence of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers, defends them against the Roman 
oppressors, and becomes a Christian. 
He is aided by the example of his for- 
mer slave Demetrius, by the confession 
of Peter who had also been forgiven 
grave offenses, and by the lives of the 
Christians. He takes his new belief to 
the court at Rome and shares it with 
Diana, the woman he loves. She is 
eventually willing to follow him in his 
martyrdom rather than become the 
empress of the dictator Caligula. 


The plot lends itself to Cinesmascope, 
which shows to advantage the Roman 
court, the palaces and gardens of the 
nobility, the departure of a ship in a 
moonlit harbor, the barren hills sur- 
rounding Jerusalem, the crucifixion on 
Golgotha, the simple village scenes in 
Galilee, the assembly of the Senate with 
all the imperial panoply of state. 

Although the word ‘spectacular’ is 
appropriate, the personal aspects of the 
drama are not neglected. The viewer 
will never forget the climb to Golgotha 
and the mystical impact when the slave 
Demetrius heeds the call of Jesus. The 
soul-searing repentance of Marcellus, as 
expressed in his personal conflict and in 
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A NEW 16MM SOUND FILM 


“KOREAN VICTORY” 


Produced by our Church and two others with work in 
South Korea, this film emphasizes the stewardship and 
evangelistic spirit of the Korean Church—28 min., color, 


A NEW SOUND FILMSTRIP 


“DESTINATION — OMETEPEC” 


Pictures and script are by one of our missionaries in 
Ometepec, John Wood. Especially helpful in present- 
ing Youth World Mission Financial Objective. 
color, 78 RPM records, $2.50 rental. 


ORDER NOW 


FROM 
AUDIO-VISUAL AID SECTION 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 

8 NORTH 6th ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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his testimony to Peter and to Diana, js 
a crucial experience revealed in all jts 
intensity. Diana’s acceptance of Map. 
cellus’ Christ, even unto death, igs , 
victorious challenge. 

The exquisite coloring, the beauty ang 
authenticity of settings and costume; 
the arresting musical score, the excel. 
lent direction and the superior acting 
make ‘‘The Robe’”’ an epochal achieve 
ment. It will offend no one; it can jp 
spire all. FOR: Family. 

Also recommended for Family: The 
Actress, the Titfield Thunderbolt. 

For Adults: The Beggar’s Opera, De 
cameron Nights. 

Adults & Young People: Desperate 
Moment, Terror on a Train, Island in 
the Sky, Half a Hero. 

Objectionable: I, the Jury. 


Many Churches Are Using 
USA Education Materials 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—More | than 
7,100 churches of 40 denominations use 
Sunday school and other educational ma 
terials prepared by the Board of Chris 
tian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

This was reported to the board’s an 
nual meeting here by Ganse Little, of 
Pasadena, Cal., president. 

The college Catalog Clinic, a new 
work by the board, was described at 
the meeting. It has been set up to pro 
vide Presbyterian-supported colleges 
with professional counsel in the prepara 
tion of their catalogs and other promo 
tional materials, including news re 
leases. There are 43 such colleges in 
25 states. 


MONTREAT CONFERENCE 

Next summer’s church extension cor 
ference at Montreat, N. C., will be heaé- 
lined by Charles B. Templeton, National 
Council evangelist, and Donald G, Miller, 
Union Seminary, as the Bible teacher. 





If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 
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JESUS USES HIS AUTHORITY 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for January 10, 1954 
John 2. Printed Text 2:13-25 


Our lesson last week—the first of a 
series taken from the Gospel according 
to John—dealt with the revelation of 
God in Christ: ‘‘No one has ever seen 
God; the only Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he has made him known”’ 
(1:18). Our lesson this week brings us 
two incidents which reflect the authority 
of Jesus, and which also reveal impor- 
tant aspects of his character. 


|. He Turns Water into Wine, 
2:1-12 


John the Baptist had appeared with 
his stirring call to repentance; Jesus 
had laid down his carpenter’s tools, iden- 
tified himself with John’s movement and 
begun to gather about himself a little 
group of disciples. Shortly thereafter 
there was a marriage in Cana of Gali- 
lee, to which both Jesus and his mother 
were invited. Festivities on such oc- 
casions lasted for several days, some- 
times a week, or even two. Friends 
and relatives were invited and it was a 
time of feasting and merriment. Ac- 
cording to Eastern ideas of hospitality, 
the failure of the wine on such an oc- 
casion would be both a calamity and a 
disgrace. Mary, evidently a relative, 
called this situation to the attention of 
her Son, confident that he would find a 
way to relieve their host from his em- 
barrassment. 

Jesus bade the servants to fill six large 
stone jars with water, and then to draw 
out some and take it to the steward of 
the feast, who was either a sort of 
toastmaster chosen from among the 
guests or else the headwaiter. He tasted 
of the wine and remarked to the bride- 
groom, ‘‘Every man serves the good 
wine first; and when men have drunk 
freely, then the poor wine, but you have 
kept the good wine until now.’’ 


Some cannot believe that this was the 
kind of miracle that Jesus would choose 
to perform and are inclined to regard it 
as a sort of pious legend. Others have 
felt impelled to find some hidden sym- 
bolic or allegorical meaning in the in- 
cident, but of this there is no hint in 
the text. John himself describes it as 
the first of the signs which Jesus did 
and in which he manifested his glory. 

As Martin Niemoeller once preached: 


“The miracle is not aimed at Mary 
or at the bridal couple or at the rest of 
the guests; it is meant for the disciples. 
To them Jesus gives a sign by which 
his glory is revealed to them. And so 
we shall have to view this story with 
the eyes of Jesus’ disciples in order that 
it may tell us what it told them and 
what it gave to them. 

“The first five disciples whom Jesus 
had gathered around him at that time 
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had all belonged originally in the fol- 
lowing of John the Baptist, and it must 
have struck them as rather peculiar that 
their new master led them back from 
the loneliness of the Jordan desert to 
their home in Galilee and there placed 
them in the midst of the hustle and 
bustle of human life, where men and 
women lived their quite ordinary life, 
with its joys and sorrows, its hopes and 
worries, its wooing and being wooed. ,. . 

“Tt is usually a distinguishing feature 
of great personalities—as it was of John 
the Baptist—that they first of all draw a 
line of demarcation between themselves 
and the world, that they first of all make 
a difference between a profane and a 
sacred region and summon men from 
the wicked world into the seclusion of 
the sacred place where one prays and 
fasts, where one leads a pious life and 
gathers strength and makes resolutions, 
so as to be able to cope with the temp- 
tations of the world again for a time. 

‘“‘We are all aware of these two reg- 
ions in our lives, we all need a little of 
such silence, we all need periods of 
prayer and fasting. We also know how 
Jesus again and again sought and used 
this silence and seclusion. From the 
beginning, however, his ministry is an 
attack upon the wicked world; his mes- 
sage proclaims the sovereignty of God 
over the whole domain of our human ex- 
istence. 

“If we seek to help ourselves by think- 
ing that there is in our life a sacred 
region over which God rules and side by 
side with it a human region in which we 
ourselves are masters, Jesus does not 
recognize such a boundary line. From 
the beginning he carries God’s claim 
into the temporal sphere, into the secu- 
lar world, into our family and profes- 
sional life, into our feast days and ordi- 
nary routine. And there—in the 
midst of our god-forsaken suffering and 
sorrow, in the midst of our godless joy 
and labor, he stands as the messenger 
of the living God: ‘Here too I am the 
Lord; here too I alone am the Lord, 
who asks and gives.’ Thus when Jesus 
leads those disciples out of the wilder- 
ness into the company at the marriage, 
they receive a first impression of the 
fact that he is following a new road. 
leading into the world and into life, to 
men in all their humanity.’”’ (God Is My 
Fuehrer, published by Alliance Book Co.) 


It was a manifestation of his glory, 
says John; it not only displayed his 
divine power, but also revealed the 
graciousness of his character. He would 
not work a miracle to satisfy his own 
terrific hunger (just a few days before), 
but he does so to save these poor Gali- 
lean peasants, his friends, from em- 
barrassment. It becomes evident that 
Jesus was a man of warm human sym- 
pathies, a man who was thoughtful and 
gracious in all his actions, one who could 


enter with zest and appreciation into 
the simple pleasures and the deeper 
joys of his neighbors. 

He went into Galilee probably with 
the express purpose of attending the 
wedding of one of his younger friends. 
We know that he must have entered into 
all the joys of that occasion. He was 
never a kill-joy. He told his disciples 
that even when they had fasted they 
were not to wear a sad countenance. 
His own countenance, we can be sure, 
was not often sad. How could he have 
compared his own company to a bridal 
party (Mark 2:19) if that were the case. 
We remember that he was often invited 
out to dine. He was a favorite dinner 
guest. So we can be sure that Jesus 
entered into all the joys of the wedding. 

So today Jesus is interested in all our 
pleasures. He would have a share in 
all our joys. ‘‘He who loves men loves 
their gladness, too.’’ He is ready to add 
his blessing to the wedding of all new 
hearts and lives. We should not have 
any pleasure at which we cannot ask 
him to be present with us. We should 
not found any new home in which he is 
not always a welcome guest. And if 
Jesus is present to bless and to guide, 
it will be a true union, a marriage 
blessed on earth and also in heaven. 


ll. He Cleanses the Temple, 
2:13-22 

It is significant that John follows the 
story of the wedding feast with that of 
the cleansing of the Temple. The Synop- 
tics place this incident at the end of 
Jesus’ ministry; it may be that there 
were two such incidents, or that it is 
the Synoptics, rather than John, who 
place the incident out its chronological 
order; it may be, however, that John 
recounts it here because it sets before 
us a contrasting aspect of Jesus’ char- 
acter, another and different manifesta- 
tation of his glory. The same Jesus 
who entered into the homes and shared 
the joys of plain and simple folks and 
who wrought his first miracle to save 
his hostess from embarrassment braved 
the wrath of powerful financial and 
political interests to protest against the 
desecration of his Father’s house and 
their legalized ‘‘robbery’’ of the com- 
mon people. 


The temple, begun by Herod the Great 
in 20 B. C. and not yet completed, was 
a very elaborate building, with many 
courts and enclosures, covering more 
than a million square feet. Some parts 
were only for priests, others for wor- 
shippers, others for women. Gentiles 
were allowed only in one particular 
area. In this section the priestly aris- 
tocracy, who controlled the temple, 
granted concessions to merchants, who 
sold animals, along with salt, oil, wine, 
meal and frankincense, to those who 
wished to offer sacrifice. 

“It was convenient for the worship- 
pers, but the prices charged were ex- 











orbitant and the noisy wrangling at- 
tendant on every oriental purchase 
(where there are no fixed prices) could 
not but be obnoxious to a serious wor- 
shipper. In the city Roman money was 
the standard, but Greek, Syrian, Egyp- 
tian and other varieties passed current. 
The temple taxes, offerings and charita- 
ble gifts all had to be paid in Jewish 
money, unpolluted by the images and 
inscriptions of pagan rulers and deities.”’ 


This money could be secured, at a 
sizable discount, only from the money 
changers, who like the merchants had 
bought their valuable concessions from 
the ruling oligarchy. 

The offense which aroused the indig- 
nation of Jesus was not the traffic itself, 
which was a necessity to those that 
came from a distance and were required 
to exchange their foreign money for 
Jewish coins, and to procure animals 
for sacrificial purposes, but the fact that 
it was carried on in the temple precincts, 
and in the one area in which Gentiles 
were permitted to gather, and the ad- 
ditional fact that the priestly hierarchy 
employed their monopoly to make un- 
conscionable gain. ‘‘You shall not make 
my Father’s house a house of trade,’’ 
said Jesus, as reported by John. He 
was concerned that trade should be al- 
lowed to obstruct the worshipper’s ap- 
proach to God. Mark tell us that he 
also taught and said to them, ‘“‘Is it not 
written, My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations [in- 
cluding, of course, the Gentiles]?’ But 
you have made it a den of robbers’’ 
(Mark 11:17). 

John tells us that Jesus ‘‘drove them 
all, with the sheep and the oxen, out of 
the temple,’’ with a whip of cords; 
‘‘and he poured out the coins of the 
money changers and overturned their 
tables.’’ The whip of cords is mentioned 
only in John’s account. It was used to 
drive out the animals, and some think 
employed on the backs of the traders as 
well. To the writer this last is doubtful. 
In any case it was not physical force 
that accounted for the traders’ rout; if 
that had been Jesus’ reliance, there 
would have been resistance. There was 
none, because the tradesmen were awed 


by Jesus’ amazing personality, by his 
display of moral authority, by his popu- 
lar support, and because they knew they 


were in the wrong. 
out: 


As Hastings points 


“Christ had a powerful confederate in 
the consciences of the offenders. And 
is there not always such a power in 
sincerity, and in courage, when we know 
that God and his truth are on our side, 
and those on the opposite side are con- 
scious of their own insincerity and guilt? 
In this way many a righteous man, wit- 
nessing for his Master, many a brave 
reformer, has been able, though stand- 
ing alone, to confront and awe _ into 
silence, or put utterly to flight, a whole 
host of opponents.’’ (Speaker’s Bible.) 

The disciples at the time, in contrast 
to their later insight (vs. 22), were im- 
pressed only by the fact that Jesus dis- 
played a zeal for God’s cause such as 
was expected of the promised Messiah. 
As it was written in Psalm 69:9. ‘‘Zeal 
for thy house will consume me.’’ They 
did not yet realize that this consuming 
flame of energy would in the end en- 
compass the death of the one who thus 
dared to attack openly such deeply 
entrenched vested interests. 

This incident throws light on Jesus’ 
character. He was gentle, compassion- 
ate, loving; but he was also bold and 
courageous in his opposition to the 
wrong. And we who are his followers 
must pattern our lives on his. Liddon 
has well said: ‘‘As the anger which is 
divorced from meekness is but unsanc- 
tified passion, so the meekness which 
can never kindle into indignation at the 
sight of wrong is closely allied to moral 
collapse.”’ 

The Christ who bids us share and 
sanctify the common joys of mankind 
also bids us cleanse the church and so- 
ciety of its abuses and its ills. How 
would these traits manifested in Jesus 
express themselves in our present day 
life? 


Hil. Jesus Offers a Sign, 2:18-25 


The high priestly party that profited 
by the Temple trade (John frequently 
refers to members of it as ‘‘the Jews,”’ 
as in vss, 18 and 20) was not yet ready to 
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proceed against Jesus openly, but 
opened its counter-offensive by demand. 
ing to know what sign he had for doing 
this. 

“Vain enquiry!’”’ comments William 
Temple. ‘‘When God speaks to either 
the heart or the conscience he does not 
first prove his right to do so. The divine 
command is its own evidence, and the 
heart or conscience that is not utterly 
numbed by complacent sin recognizes 
its inherent authority.’’ (Readings 
St. John’s Gospel, published by the Mac. 
millan Co.) 

Yet he offers a sign, ‘‘Destroy this 
temple,’’ he said, ‘‘and in three days | 
will raise it up.”’ 

The priests who were entrusted with 
the Temple worship did not understand 
what he meant (nor did the disciples at 
the time), but they did not forget his 
words, and in his final trial they would 
put up false witnesses who would accuse 
him of saying, ‘‘I will destroy this ten- 
ple made with hands, and in three days 
I will build another made without hands” 
(Mark 14:58). But Jesus did not say 
that he would destroy the temple. He 
referred rather to the possibility that 
they themselves would destroy it (as 
they in effect did by their fatuous po 
licy which ended in the destruction of 
the Jewish state). But that would no 
end the dwelling of God among men- 
as they supposed. In three days, a pe 
riod so short as to be negligible, he him- 
self would supply that dwelling place. 
‘‘He spoke of the temple of his body.” 
The temple that was to be destroyed 
was Herod’s structure, and the whole 
sacrificial system connected with it; the 
temple that was to be raised was his 
body, which fulfills the function that the 
Temple was built to fulfill. ‘‘When, 
therefore, he was raised from the dead, 
his disciples remembered that he had 
said this, and they believed the scrip 
ture and the word which Jesus had 
spoken. 

During this visit to Jerusalem ther 
were many who saw the signs which 
he did and believed, but it was a super 
ficial faith, based as yet on outward 
display, and some of those who thus 
believed may have been among those 
who finally clamored for his crucifixion. 
Jesus did not trust himself to them, 
because he knew what was the rea 
state of both friend and foe. 

‘Yet now that he is ascended,’’ says 
William Temple, ‘‘He calls us into his 
church to be members of his body- 
that Temple of God which he raised up 
when, breaking the bands of death, he 
revived the ancient Church of God which 
two days earlier had found in him its 
only representative as he went forth 
alone to die; and having revived it, he 
incorporated into it those whom his 
gospel reached, so that we are now his 
limbs through which he acts. 

‘“‘He knows us; and he does trust hi 
self to us!”’ 
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JESUS AND NICODEMUS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for January 17, 1954 
John 3:1-16 


In the first chapter of John’s Gospel 
we have (1) the Prologue, vss. 1-18; and 
(2) the First Witnesses, vss. 19-31. 

The prologue tells us how the Eternal 
Word of God became man: ‘‘No one 
has ever seen God; the only Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he has 
made him known.”’ 

The witnesses cited by John are John 
the Baptist, Andrew, Philip and Na- 
thaniel. John pointed out Jesus as ‘‘the 
Lamb of God, who takes away the sin 
of the world.’’ Andrew, after a few 
hours spent with Jesus, sought his 
brother, Simon, declaring, ‘‘We have 
found the Messiah.’’ Philip, likewise, 
sought his friend, Nathaniel, exclaiming, 
“We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and also the prophets wrote, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.”’ 
Nathaniel’s brief experience with Jesus 
led him to cry, ‘‘Rabbi, you are the Son 
of God! You are the king of Israel!’’ 

Chapter 2 records the first signs: (1) 
the sign in Cana of Galilee—water turned 
into wine—intended only for the disci- 
ples, which confirmed the faith previ- 
ously won, 2:1-12; (2) the signs in Jeru- 
salem, including the cleansing of the 
temple and the first prediction of his 
death and resurrection, 2:13-25. These 
signs were given to the nation. They 
marked the beginning of his public min- 
istry. What were the results? ‘‘Many 
who saw the miracles which he did be- 
lieved that he was a messenger from 
God. They saw that his miracles were 
not the clever tricks of an imposter, 
and they were prepared to listen to his 
teaching and enroll themselves as mem- 
bers of the Kingdom which he came to 
found. Yet our Lord did not encourage 
thm. He saw that they misunder- 
stood him. He recognized their worldli- 
ness of heart and sin and did not admit 
them to the intimacy he had established 
with the five simple-minded Galileans.’’ 


Nicodemus—A Cautious Inquirer 


Among those impressed by the signs 
which Jesus offered was Nicodemus, He 
was a Pharisee, a member of the strict- 
est sect among the Jews, composed of 
men who lived for their religion and 
hoped to find salvation through the care- 
ful observance of God’s word as re- 
vealed to Moses and interpreted by the 
“Fathers.”” They played an unlovely 
part in the gospel history. We should 
remember, however, that in spite of 
their narrowness, pedantry, dogmatism 
and bigotry, they still preserved a salt 
of genuine godliness and patriotism, and 
reared high-toned, cultivated men like 
Gamaliel, Saul and Nicodemus. 

Nicodemus was a ‘‘ruler of the Jews,”’ 
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in other words, a member of the San- 
hedrin, which was the highest legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive body among 
the Jews. He was accordingly a man of 
reputation, learning, influence and power 
in the nation. Because he was a Phari- 
see and a member of the Sanhedrin, 
Jesus could speak of him as ‘‘a teacher 
of Israel’’ (RSV), one of the representa- 
tives of the high knowledge and supreme 
authority in the church. 

The Greek New Testament makes it 
plain that Nicodemus was one of the 
men mentioned in 2:27 who beheld the 
miracles which Jesus performed during 
the Passover in Jerusalem, and there- 
fore believed on his name, but only in 
part. Nicodemus’ own words reveal the 
fact that he looked upon Jesus not as 
the Messiah, but only as a teacher sent 
from God (3:2). He was confident, how- 
ever, that Jesus was a divinely com- 
missioned teacher, and he wondered if 
Jesus was about to inaugurate the King- 
dom which the prophets had foretold 
which formed the staple of Jesus’ own 
preaching, as it had that of John the 
Baptist. He came to Jesus, therefore, 
for fuller information, 

He came by night because he did not 
wish his visit to be generally known. 
His colleagues had already rejected 
Jesus’ credentials. Nicodemus, himself, 
was a modest, reserved, cautious man 
and did not wish to commit himself 
openly until he was sure of his ground. 
Many criticize Nicodemus for his timid- 
ity. It is true that he went by night, 
but he went, nevertheless. 


‘Would that there were more like 
him, who, whether cautious to excesor 
not, do still feel constrained to judge 
for themselves about Jesus; who feel 
that no matter what other men think of 
him, there is an interest in him which 
they cannot wait for others to settle, but 
must for themselves settle before they 
sleep.”’ 


Nicodemus asked three questions of 
Jesus and received three replies. In 
the first of these Jesus set forth the 
necessity of the new birth; in the sec- 
ond he described the nature of the new 
birth; in the third he revealed the secret 
of the new birth, 


The Necessity of the New Birth, 
3:1-2 

No doubt the conversation is abridged 
and Nicodemus had intimated that he 
wanted to know something about the 
Kingdom which had been the general 
theme of Jesus’ teaching; or it may be 
that Jesus answered the question which 
he knew was in the back of Nicodemus’ 


mind. In either case we need to remem- 
ber that Nicodemus sincerely longed 
for the coming of the Kingdom, but that 
he expected it to be established by a 
political revolution and by acts of power 
which the miracles of Jesus seemed to 
prophesy. He believed that every Jew, 
or at least every Pharisee would have a 
place in the Kingdom by right of birth. 

Jesus said, in effect, ‘‘You are wrong; 
no one, not even a Pharisee, can have 
a share in the Kingdom of God unless 
he is born again.’’ The new birth as a 
metaphor of spiritual regeneration was 
not unknown. But the very idea that 
even the Jews, God’s chosen people, 
must be born again before they could 
enter into the Kingdom promised by the 
prophets was a startling one which 
Nicodemus could not accept. If Jesus 
had said, ‘‘Every Gentile must be born 
again,’’ he would have understood it. 
He might possibly have been willing to 
admit that an ordinary, uninstructed 
Jew would have to undergo some radical 
change, but he could not conceive it to 
be necessary in his own case. 

Nicodemus’ answer may not have been 
so simple as it seems. “It may have 
been spoken just to give himself a little 
time to think up some kind of argument 
against the preposterous, as he saw it, 
claim against him that Jesus was mak- 
ing.’’ Sparring for an opening, he said, 
‘“‘How can a man be born when he is 
old? Can he enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?’ Or 
it may be that Nicodemus realized how 
difficult it is for men (or nations) to 
change the characters which they have 
formed over the years. It is impossible, 
he said, just as it is impossible for a 
man to be reborn physically. Just so, 
some men today, when it is suggested 
that some social evil may be overcome 
—poverty, or war, for example—reply, 
“It is impossible, for human nature 
never changes.’’ In answer to Nicode- 
mus’ question, Jesus explained: 


The Nature of the New Birth 3:4-8 


He said, ‘‘Truly, truly I say unto you, 
unless one is born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom of 
God.’’ Jesus does not simply repeat 
the idea previously expressed. He ex- 
plains what it means to be born again 
—that it is to be born of water and of 
the Spirit. 

Water refers to the act of baptism 
and to similar purifying rites with which 
Nicodemus was familiar. It is a human 
act, suggesting repentance, confession 
and consecration on man’s part, but also 
the pardon, the cleansing, which God 
bestows in response to man’s approach. 
The Spirit suggests a new spiritual life 
such as only God can bestow. We have 
then in Jesus’ phrase, both the human 
and the divine aspect of the new birth. 
There must be repentance, confession 
and consecration before one can enter 
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the Kingdom of God, but there must be 
something more. There must be pardon 
and purification, and above all, the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit. 
Physical birth prepares us for the phy- 
sical world; this sort of spiritual birth 
is necessary if we are to enter the 
Kingdom of God, whose laws are spirit- 
ual and whose blessings are based on 
spiritual realities. 

True, there is a mystery here, but 
that is not surprising. Take the wind. 
We have here the manifestation of an 
unseen power, but the results are appar- 
ent. So it is with the new birth. The 
spirit moves and works unseen. No one 
can see the processes of regeneration. 
But the results are manifest (see Gal. 
5 :22-23). 

Nicodemus was aroused. He asked, 
not in disbelief, but in wistful longing, 
“How can these things be?’’ Seeing 
that Nicodemus was willing to believe, 
Jesus proceeded to reveal to him 


The Secret of the New Birth, 
3:9-16 

He first forced Nicodemus to face the 
fact of his own helplessness—all men’s 
helplessness. He was a representative 
of Israel’s deepest learning and yet he 
did not understand these fundamental 
truths. Jesus reminded Nicodemus next 
of his own unique qualifications to give 
him the information which he sought. 
He had had a direct perception of heav- 
enly things, and he alone had been in 
heaven, that is, with God. And yet how 
hard it is to convince men of the truth. 
If Nicodemus cannot even comprehend 
earthly things, which can be verified in 
human experience, things such as the 
necessity of the new birth, how can he 
be expected to comprehend heavenly 
things—which are not open to human 
observation, matters which lie wholly in 
the unseen and which deal with the na- 
ture and purposes of God? 

In spite of its difficulties Jesus gives 
Nicodemus some intimations of the 
truth. The new life comes through faith 
in the Son of Man. He must be lifted 
up, even as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness (See Numbers 21:4-9), 
for God so loved the world that he gave 
his only Son that whoever believes in 
him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.”’ 

Writes Archbishop Temple: ‘This is 
the heart of the gospel. Not ‘God is 
love—a precious truth, but affirming no 


divine act for our redemption (but) God 
so loved that he gave; of course the 
words indicate the cost to the Father’s 
heart.”’ 

God so loved the world. 


‘‘No object is sufficient for the love of 
God short of the world itself. Christian- 
ity is not one more religion of individual 
salvation, differing from its fellows only 
in offering a d'fferent road to that goal. 
It is the one and only religion of world 
redemption. Of course it includes a way 
of individual salvation, as the words 
before and after this great saying show. 
But its scope is wider than that—as 
wide as the love of God.’’ (Readings in 
St. John’s Gospel, by William Temple, 
published by the Macmillan Co.) 


I imagine that when Nicodemus re- 
turned home that night his wife said: 
*‘What did the young rabbi tell you about 
the Kingdom?”’ 

And Nicodemus answered, ‘‘He said 
that none of us, not even we Jews, 
would ever see the Kingdom unless we 
were born again.’”’ 

His wife was puzzled. ‘‘What did he 
mean by being born again?’’ 

‘‘He meant,”’ said Nicodemus, ‘‘that we 
must repent of our sins, confess them 
unto God, and accept God’s will for our 
lives. But that is only a part of it. In 
addition, we must be cleansed of our 
sins and have our very nature renewed 
and transformed by the Spirit of God.”’ 

“But how is that possible?”’ 
jected his wife. 

“T asked him that,’’ continued Nic- 
odemus, ‘‘and he said that he would be 
lifted up, as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness wanderings that the 
disobedient Israelites might look upon it 
and be healed of their fatal malady; 
and that we must believe on him, trust 
in him, for God loves not only us, the 
Jews, but all men, the whole world, 
and has given us this new life, eternal 
life, if only we will believe on him.”’ 

And long into the night Nicodemus 
and his wife wondered how the Son of 
Man would be lifted up and when and 
why. 

John gives us two further glimpses 
of Nicodemus: first, as a secret be- 
liever, ashamed to avow himself (7:45- 
52); and finally, after the crucifixion. 
Now that he was dead Nicodemus could 
no longer conceal his love. He came 
with Joseph, till now, like Nicodemus, a 
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secret disciple, to bury him (20:384)) 
How strange that these Jewish an 
tocrats should confess Jesus op 
only in the hour of his deepest deg 
tion. Yet it was not so strange. 
haps Nicodemus thought of that 
conversation he had had with Je 
‘‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Mg 
be lifted up, that whosoever belieygt 
on him may have eternal life” ( 
He did believe. It was true of him thy 
Jesus’ ‘“‘love unknown had broken every 
barrier down.’’ Now at last, bowed 
penitence before the cross, Nicode 
was not ashamed to confess his Lond, 


For Us 


The story of Nicodemus brings bef 
us: 


1. The Necessity of the New Bi 
We cannot enjoy the blessings of 
Kingdom until we are born again. 
God’s will will never be done on ear 
until men and nations are born ag 
Education helps, science helps, 
United Nations may help, wise polit 
decisions are important, but none 
these things will bring in the Kingda 
unless individual men have the 
attitude toward God and their fella 
men. Brilliant men are often anti-so¢ 
Science puts into our hands ins ‘ 
which may bless or curse. Military 
diplomatic victories often sow the se 
of future wars. The New Birth is 
dispensable if men are to advance 
Kingdom of God. 

The whole modern psychological point 
of view is in line with this teach 
“If we are to be changed in any 
and enduring way, we must be char 
from within; a new heart, a new pf 
pose, a new ambition, a new philosop 
of life must become ours. Any effort a 
reform short of this will be short live 
and disappointing.’’ 

2. The Nature of the New Birth. Te 
New Birth, as we have seen, has 4 
human side and a divine side. On f 
human side it includes repentance, e 
fession and consecration. On the divin 
side, it includes pardon, cleansing, 
transforming power of the Holy Spin 
and new spiritual life. 

8. The Secret of the New Birth. It 
very simple—faith in God’s love and 
ceptance of God’s will as they are Bt 
vealed in Jesus Christ. But there 
too many of us, like Nicodemus, salving 
our consciences by half-hearted loyally. 
As we stand with him before the cross, 
may we too be led to a full surrendef: 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life. my all.” 
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